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CHAPTER I 



PROBLEM 



Introduction 



This study is concerned with two questions: How does a community get 

group day care? And once day care is obtained, how can the community regulate 
its quality? The provision of group day care for young children has a long 
history dating back to the Civil War. Although such care has become a recog- 
nized solution in urban America for the needs of families in which mothers of 
young children must work, the number of day care facilities has remained small 
and their development has been sporadic and marked by an absence of wi despread 
community support. 

Recently national policy has been increasingly concerned with the edu- 
cation and welfare of young children. Accompanying this concern is belated 
recognition of the gross inadequacy of existing community facilities to meet 
the demand for day care, and a growing inquiry into the quality of the care 
which is now offered. 

Goals for ideal day care services have not been lacking. Typically 
they include most of the following: 

1. All mothers who have the need or desire to work should be able to 
place their children in high quality day care of their choice. 

2. The day care center should work closely with the parent and the 
home in planning for the needs of each child as an individual. 

3* The physical facility should be conveniently located and designed 
to provide a rich and safe learning environment. 

4. The director and teachers should be professionally trained and 
adequately paid. 

5* The program in a center should be designed to provide individualized 
care. 

6. Oay care should be licensed by regulatory agencies which can provide 
careful and skilled supervision over each facility. 

Most of these goals are not new and have been advocated for many years in a 
variety of statements appearing primarily in social work literature (Child 
Welfare League, 1957* Anon., 1962; Merriam, 1965). What is new is increasing 
acceptance of the educational value of a group experience for young children 



and a willingness at the Federal level to implement the establishment of 
quality day care, both with public monies and in the private sector. This 
increasing acceptance of day care as a social institution which might strengthen 
rather than undermine family life inevitably will raise questions about 
feasible means to provide more day care incorporating the goals outlined. 



Unfortunately, there is littte information documenting the diversity of 
ways in which these goals have been or might be sought, or the relative im- 
pcrtance of particular goals in achieving quality of care, nor are there 
established criteria for evaluating success in attaining them. A study of 
the consequences of group care on children who had been placed in a variety 
of children s institutions in Europe and Israel (Wolins, 1969) represents one 
notable exception to this statement. The literature on day care has been 

t^vicf d P £ im !^i- 1y w i! h day care as U ou 9 ht t0 be or as it has been assumed 
to exist. Traditionally, this has meant sponsorship by an organized charitable 

organization, governed by a lay board, which offers day care and related case 
work services at reduced rates to problem families. Only very limited data 
have described it as it is now functioning in the comnunity. 



rka A £tually, the bulk of day care in this country is not offered under 
Chni u b . aus , p,ces fo ^ educed fees (Low, I960). The FSTent study by the 
f u re ,h e ? 9U ! ° f flfl ' erica has challenged the assumption that day care 
5h0 ° j be des, ?ned primarily for problem families. Interviews with 
, “ Sl " 3 day care indicated that many mothers were employed for reasons 
°‘ b * r ‘!“ n ^'dence of family problems (Ruderman, 1966). Furthermore, we 

b * eve " ln we'l-established California day care centers, the social work 
S?st^t! aS deScr,bcd in the Chi,d Welfare League Standards is virtually non- 



The study described here is the third in a series conducted by the authors 
,?r e Purpose of learning what group day care in a large community is really 
wba V experiences are provided for parents and children, and what factors 
appear to be critical in predicting particular types of experience. 

r^r ° Ur im f! a1 st “ dy ^ Prescott, 1964), designed primarily to compare child- 
rearing practices of parents and day care personnel, indicated to us that day 
care, as a community institution, has many facets which can only be understood 
. y l? areful examination of its current status. A major finding of the study, 

was that h! 61 * 8 ? 9 f oup cart- and staff in the centers they used were interviewed, 
was that the relationship between the parent and center seldom developed into 

W0 J* k ’ n9 relationship, except in centers serving parents of high socio- 

a Center W™' i* ? level parents most often exercised choice in selecting 
For ! ° f simi,arit y 1n child-rearing goals shared by home and school, 

or these parents communication with the school was often open and effective, 
he lower the socio-economic level of the parent, characteristically, the 
er discrepancy between home and center in child-rearing practices and 
??*!?• 11118 d ? scre P ancy verbal description of practices was accompanied by 

lrrl!c^°T?; Um ^ tl0n betWCen the parent and the schoo1 ‘ Parents typically 
expressed the judgment, unsupported by knowledge of program or acquaintance 
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with teachers, that the care given their children was "good". Many directors 
and teachers expressed reservations about the ability of either the center or 
the parent to provide a genuinely valuable child-rearing environment under the 
ci r c urns ta nee s. 

In the same study we also proposed that group day care cannot easily 
provide children with opportunities for privacy, testing of limits, dealing 
with strong emotions, and talking with observing adults in a variety of roles -- 
all experiences which seem important in establishing self-identity during this 
developmental period. 

In the second study we examined the hypothesis that there are marked 
differences among centers in experiences provided to children, as indicated by 
the nature of the interaction among adults and children and by the selection 
of materials and activities. We found that there were indeed marked differences. 
We also confirmed our previous impression that group day care tends to have 
the inherent limitations described above. We concluded that those centers which 
provided the richest learning environment for young children were characterized 
by a high level of encouragement by teachers of self-ini tiated activities of 
children, (i.e., responsiveness to cues provided by the individual child); by 
a minimum of restrictiveness and of attention to routine activities such as 
lining up and toileting, and by high numbers of "lessons taught," especially 
those concerned with consideration for rights and feelings (self-esteem), knowl- 
edge and awareness of the world, and pleasure and delight..!/ These behaviors 
by teachers were associated with the amount of special training completed by 
the teacher, and they were characterized by centers whose director valued warmth 
and non- arbitrary authority. In addition, physical setting factors were found 
to be important. Centers which were judged to be of high quality, as indicated 
by teacher behavior described above, had high quality of physical space, JL/ 
and were of medium size (30 - 60 children). 

The study also demonstrated that quality of care (by this definition) 
was not confined to any one type of sponsorship. However, certain types of 
excellence appeared to be associated with the unique strengths which go with 
certain administrative freedoms, while types of inferior programs also appeared 
to be bound by the special constraints which inadvertently are imposed by circum- 
stances underlying sponsorship. Furthermore, it became apparent that program 



' For a descriptive summary of the categories and lessons taught used 
in this study see Appendix I. 

^ Quality of physical space was evaluated in terms of contents and 
organization* The evaluation scheme is described in Sybil Kri tchevsky and 
Elizabeth Prescott, Planning Environments for Young Children? Physical Space. 
National Association for the Fducation of Young Children, monograph, 1969 * 



within the center often was determined by events or decisions occurring outside 
the center. For example, any administrative decisions made with regard to such 
factors as size of center, physical plant, or staff qualifications limit the 
subsequent choices which can be made in implementing program goals. 

Since these pressures ultimately will be reflected in the type of care 
offered to children, we felt that an examination of the decision-making process 
in day care was essential to an understanding of useful goals for quality of 
care. The decision-making process, in turn, rests upon the reality of envi- 
ronmental necessities to which day care centers, as organizations, must adapt. 

These kinds of data have not been plentiful in the field of child welfare. 
The urgency of needs in this field, coupled with a perennial shortage of money 
and qualified staff, have encouraged an idealism -- grim reality strategy of 
momentary pauses to outline goals of excellence alternating with frantic efforts 
to meet needs of children who cannot wait for more adequate services. The 
possibilities for constructive change probably lie in the patient untangling 
of environmental necessities and possibilities, so that more strategies might 
be mapped which have some realistic hope of implementation. 

In this study we shall try to analyze one child welfare service, group 
day care, in one community at one point in time to see if seme documentation 
of its mode of operation might suggest usefi/ strategies of intervention. 



An Organizational Analysis of Oay Care 

Day care as a social activity can be examined at two levels. At one level 
it consists of the wide variety of facilities which offer day care. Each of 
these facilities can be conceived of and examined as an organization concerned 
with its own purpose and survival. These facilities, in our experience, are 
marked by great diversity. However, they do tend to group themselves according 
to sponsorship, because this factor is crucial in determining certain relation- 
ships to the external environment. 

At another level, day care can be conceived and examined as an emerging 
social institution — that is, "an enduring aspect of collective life controlled 
by rules, customs, rituals, or lawsL* , (English and English, 19^8). For example, 
the pub1ic\e1ementary school is an established institution, while public 
kindergartens are less well established but generally accepted as desirable. 

Day care, on the other hand, is only now emerging as an aspect of our collective 
life. A social institution needs social consensus. Consensus can be expressed 
by attitudes of recognition, laws or regulations (such as compulsory attendance 
in public schools) and willingness to allocate resources to the institutions 
support. 
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This report is concerned with day care on both an organizational and an 
institutional level, because any understanding of day care as an institution 
appears to us to be inextricably related to an understanding of the diversity 
in individual facilities which now exists and the origins of this diversity* 

Th investigative approaches which seemed most applicable to the problem 
proposed are sociological analyses of organizations and institutionalization, 
pcamples of these are Selznick on the TVA (Selznick, 1953) and on leadership 
in administration (Selznick, 1957), Clark on adult education (Clark, 1958) and 
the public junior college (Clark, I960), Blau on public welfare agencies (Blau 
and Scott, 1962), Seeley on the Community Chest (Seeley et al., 1957), and 
Sills on the March of Dimes (Sills, 1957). In each of these studies the in- 
vestigator aims to describe the circumstances under which a pattern of organized 
social activity has taken form and continues to function. The focus is on the 
dynamics of organizational life. These dynamics have taken shape around 
certain basic functions common to all organizations: . . (1) achieve the 

organizations' goals, (2) maintain their internal system and (3) integrate 
themselves with their environment" (Argyris, 1969). Each of these functions 
or activities can be examined by looking at certain aspects or dimensions of 
organizational life. 

Goals for an organization will be determined by the attitudes, values, 
and continuing concerns of its leaders. These goals usually are related to the 
purpose for which the organization was founded and are either confirmed or 
altered by subsequent decisions. When decisions over time consistently confirm 
basic goals, an organization has achieved institutional integrity. Each decision 
which is made subsequently limits those which can be made. Therefore, over 
time, an organization becomes more stable but less flexible in its conception 
of goals and modes for attaining them. (Selznick, 1957). 

The internal system, of course, is not independent of goals. Among factors 
affecting it are administrative structure, the size and physical characteristics 
of a facility, and the origins and personal characteristics of its staff. 



Features of the external environment of an organization such as the clientel 
which it serves, its relationship to regulatory bodies, and a variety of social 
and economic conditions will alter goals and demand adaptations within the 
internal system. 
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Group day care is offered by a variety of organizations which differ in 
^ieir goals, even though they provide similar services. The internal structure 
“ffers markedly among these organizations. The external environments .to which 
he organizations must adapt vary with economic factors relating to sponsorshi p, 

(ate of establishment, and effectiveness in getting social consensus to promote 
qrgani za t i ona 1 needs . 



[<f ^ addition to those organizations which offer direct services to clients 

in the form of day care, there are two other types of organizations concerned 
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with day care for which the principles cited above also operate. One type 
is composed of the policy-making and regulatory agencies which seek to control 
quality of care. Such agencies are dependent upon the public for sanction of 
their operation. The second type includes the variety of professional and 
business organizations formed by day care personnel for the purpose of ex- 
erting their demands and seeking broader support. Because of the dependence 
of these organizations in one way or another on social consensus, their 
activities are important in assessing day care as an emerging social institution. 



Plan of the Report 

This report is divided into two parts. The purpose of the first part 
is to describe, through the use of representative case histories, the types 
of day care centers which now operate. In doing this we shall present 
differences in a series of characteristics which determine purposes, internal 
systems, ar>d environmental circumstances. This presentation should set the 
stage for the second part, in which we shall attempt to examine the dynamics 
of ;.ie total system.especia11y in terms of its. leader ship network. 

The data to be presented have been collected in a variety of ways: interviews 

questionnaires, content analysis of minutes, end public hearings, structured 
and participant observation. Some data from previous studies have been used. 
Throughout, our focus has been on the decision-making process at many levels. 

In each case we have asked: 

(1) . What was the background of the problems, conditions or conflicts? 

(2) . Who were the persons or groups concerned? 

(3) . What influences determined the outcome? 

The centers vhich will be presented in the case histories were selected 
according to three criteria. 

(1) . Our staff had observed at some time during our previous study and 

have interviewed the director and teachers. 

(2) . According to evaluations by our staff the center demonstrated a 

distinctive competence in meeting certain needs for care within 

the community. 

(3) . The center, in addition to effectiveness, also represented a type 

of care vhich is characteristic in the community. 

. effective centers because our major concern is for the con- 

ditions which promote competence -- also, in our experience, directors of such 
centers are much more open and willing to share information and more aware of 



the goals idiich they desire and the adaptations which are possible. 

Part I is organized within an historical context partly because any 
explanation of the .appearance of day care centers in the community must be 
tied to its economic and social history, and partly because a center continues 
to bear the marks of its origins. As will become apparent, each type of center 
is vulnerable to certain pressures which can undermine its possibilities for 

distinctive competence and all centers regardless of type share certain common 
problems. 



CHAPTER II 



HOW DOES A COMMUNITY GET DAY CARE? 



The establishment of day care centers in a community appears to be 
closely linked to community attitudes concerning acceptable roles for married 
women. The prevailing attitude toward maternal employment in this country 
traditionally has been that the good mother is one who stays at home. Provision 
of group care for children, therefore, implies that mothers are working, and 
arguments for expansion always imply that more mothers could then work. Because 
of this reluctance by the community officially to facilitate maternal employment 
its attitudes toward group care have been ambivalent. 

On the one hand, acceptance of community responsibility for the welfare 
of children is reflected in the long history of centers established to care 
for children from needy families. Provision for day care centers is regarded 
as a matter of public interest because it insures the supervision of young 
children v4io might otherwise be neglected. Health and nutrition, safety, and 
the learning of appropriate social behavior can be fostered in the center. 

Such provision has been justified on the grounds that it helps to prevent later 
delinquency, as well as to foster the healthy development of young children, 
and thus offers a wise long-range investment. On the other hand, establishment 
of day care facilities permits an independence for women which might eventually 
change their role vis-a-vis men. 



Society *s Values and Working Wives 

The titles of magazine articles listed in Reader *s Guide over the years 
under the heading of Married Women — Employment are revealing of the social 
climate surrounding employment of women. From the end of World War I (which 
produced unprecendented employment of women) until 1924 virtually no articles 
on this subject are listed. A flurry of articles appeared in the latter half 
of the decade, with titles suggesting the undermining of masculine authority 
such as "Have I Stolen My Husband’s Birthright?" Jj During the 30*s a 
persistent concern of magazine articles was that employment of married women 
was wrong because it reduced the number of jobs available to men. Just before 
the outbreak of World War II a spate of articles appeared, presenting maternal 
employment more objectively as a possible choice for some women. Many articles 
during this period were variations of this straightforward title, "Should Wives 
Work?" 2_/ Throughout the war years, entries were concerned with policies for 



Reader *s Guide, p.1537. 
Op. cit., p.1255, July, 



1925 - 1928. 

1939 - June, 1941. 



maternity leave and child care, and questions concerning women's right to 
work had vanished* Indicative of the pendulum swing was the title of one 
article, "America's Pampered Husbands". _2/ 

Immediately following the war there was again a period of quiescence 
resembling that of the period after World War I. This lull was followed by 
a sharp increase during the 50* s in discussions of advantages and disadvantages 
of employment of married women. The titles indicated that many women liked 
working, and that part-time employment was a sought-after solution. By the 
end of the decade, very practical consequences of maternal employment were the 
principle concern* Ideas about managing the home and child care appeared with 
increasing frequency. 

Definition of the rights of the individual in a democracy has, in the 
course of our history, been extended to include the ideal, if not the reality, 
of non-discrimination by sex in the occupational sphere. Moral concern for 
individual rights, as well as periodic labor-force need for womanpower, has 
led our society to a position (still somewhat ambivalent) that a woman who 
can contribute to her family's income, to her personal satisfaction, and/or 
the community good through exercise of her particular talents in work should 
have the opportunity to do so. Emphasis by society is still on the "opportunity". 
The norm remains that women who have economic support and who prefer to main- 
tain full responsibility for child-rearing should have the right not to work. 



Oay Care and Employment 

Establishment of day care centers has always hinged on the state of the 
employment market. Centers have served needy women who were attempting to 
support their families, patriotic women working in defense industries, or more 
recently, women who find satisfaction in* working. However, the centers 
themselves have also been established and justified as sources of employment, 
as in the depression. To some extent current Federal interest in day care 
stems from the possibility of establishing day care centers as private 
business enterprises in the ghetto and the possibility of employing some 
women as para profess 1 : ona 1 s in centers where other mothers in job training can 
leave their children. 

Establishment of centers has also hinged on a more hidden variable -- 
the absence of other alternatives for care. The preferred and most coftfscn day 
care resource in the United States is the use of relatives. 4 / This resource 



3 Op. cit., p.1020, July, 1943 -June, 1945. 

4 

Herzog, 1964, cited figures indicating that 57% of day care was 
provided by relatives. 
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is somewhat limited in Southern California, which has been populated by waves 
of inni grants many of whom have left family ties behind. The absence both of 
ami y resources and established traditions undoubtedly underlies the fact 
that Southern California has more group day care facilities than any other 
urban area in this country. At present there are 556 day care centers 
• in Los Angeles County. 



An Historical Perspective 
The Variety of Centers 



.. . . ?? establishment of day care centers in Southern California can be 
divided into five eras. Each of these eras contributed a distinctive type 
of center whose goals were set by the needs of the time and given form 
according to the philosophy and resources of its founders. 



The Charitable Day Nursery 



In 1918 the California Department of Charities and Corrections reported 
to the legislature that there were 18 day nurseries in the state which were 
receiving and caring for children. Of the 18 nurseries listed, 10 were in 
->uthern California* half of these are still in existence. All of the facilities 
were non-profit and under private auspices. They served the children of families 
with inadequate income due to illness, unemployability of the father or no 
a er in the home. In all cases the mothers were working, the famili es wero» 
poor and the children were cared for either free of charge or with small pay- 
ments according to the ability of the mother to pay. With the development of 
local Community Chests the majority of these nurseries applied to and drew 
LiIH .? ipP ?r t ! r0m thoSe or 9 ani zations. From 1918 until the beginning of 

*5 e *® '®r 9e faciHties were the only ones in existence wider the 
jurisdiction of the licensing department. 



These nurseries were established by ladies of charity for a needy 
population. Whatever professional allegiance they might have was to the field 
of social work. The concept of misery education had not yet emerged; conse- 
quently, these nurseries passed through their formative years during a period 

when quality in child care was measured primarily by standards of cleanliness 
rest, and nutrition. 



hjblic Ch ild Care Center; The Depression and War Years 

In 1933 the Works Progress Admini strati on established emergency nurseries 
for the care of children of needy, unemployed families or neglected or under- 
P IiI Vl1 !S /» h0nleS Presto* oge children will benefit from the program 

offered (Brown, 19^*0). In Los Angeles these nurseries were housed, for the 
most part, in public schools. There were several reasons, most of them highly 
practical. Schools had empty classrooms which could be used, and the 
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administrative machinery to handle bookkeeping and purchasing* In addition 
* J care in schools had previously existed in response to local 



The personnel of the nurseries , including teachers, nurses, cooks, and 
assistants, were to consist of unemployed persons eligible for relief. Since 
a major purpose of this program was to provide employment, child care, in 
many respects, was a by-product of the program. 

An important feature of the WPA program was the provision of special 
training for emergency nursery school teachers who were partially qualified • 
This training was carried on in available teacher education institutions and 
colleges, and trainees were paid while learning. The WPA Emergency Nursery 
Schools provided work for hundreds of unemployed school teachers and other 
professional individuals. Because of provisions for employment of professional 
persons and provisions for training in nursery practices, many of these schools 
became exciting centers of excellence. As one of our informants recalled: 

The Nursery School was a community center. Everyone was dirt -poor, 
and we really needed each other. Our morale was high. Fathers helped 
build equipment; we had pot-lucks; we set up our own credit union. 

The ones who loved the work stayed in it; those who needed money 
went into public school teaching. They were inspired by the leaders 
they had werked under, and many moved into positions of professional 
leadership themselves. 

in 19**1 when the United States declared war with Japan attitudes toward 
maternal employment changed almost overnight. It became the patriotic duty 
of every employable woman to take part in defense activities, especially as 
workers in the defense industries, ’./omen from all economic levels poured into 
factories for jobs. 

The existing charitable nurseries continued in operation to care for 
children of working mothers with low income, and the WPA nurseries continued, 
though with uncertain funding. A change in policy made it possible for the 
WPA nurseries to employ staff who were not on public assistance. However, 
these two types of nurseries did not begin to cover even emergency needs. 



^ For example, during the 1920's a school principal learned that children 
were not attending school because they were baby-sitting with younger siblings 
while their mothers (primarily Russian immigrants) worked in a walnut factory. 
She responded by setting up a day care facility in an empty classroom. Other 
schools followed suit, finding necessary resources in a variety of ways. 
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Reports were common that children were being left alone at home, locked in 
cars ' or wer ® bei n 9 ,e ^ t Wlth relatives or neighbors who might or might not 
give them good care. In practically every community in the state there was 
no place to send these children. They became known as "latch-key*' children 
because they carried the keys to their homes on strings around their necks. 



In August, 1942 the War Manpower Commission directed the Office of 
Defense, Health and Welfare Services to develop a coordinated program of 
Federal assistance for the care of children of working mothers. Under this 
program each state submitted plans. In California, because of the tradition 

*SM? Ur T*? S in the ^ blic sch00,s ' the programs were established 
under the public school system. The WPA nurseries still in existence were 

transferred to the Child Care program. Consequently, many of the policies 
and practices developed when teachers with training in nursery education 
worked in WPA nurseries, were carried over into the child care program. These 
centers had little contact during their formative years with social work as a 
professional discipline. Their orientation, both because of their location on 
school grounds and early contact with the nursery school movement, was toward 
education rather than social work. California was the only state to retain 
public centers after the war, moving from Federal to state funding, and many 
still m existence date back to l/PA days. 7 



The Rise of Proprietary Centers 

Prior to the war private commercial (proprietary) nursery schools and 
day care centers were few in number. Attendance at nursery school had not yet 
become a middle class pattern, and day care was still conceived as a service 

™ P ° 0r ‘ r* ?V nn9 the war the need for care so urgent that make- 

shift day care of all types mushroomed at a rate which made adequate licensing 

supervision almost impossible. Private centers did not disappear after the 
war as overworked licensing staff had hopefully predicted; instead they in- 

The a ^!Ll!!t?™^ r ‘i Th ! d T de 0f * he 5 °' S was the he * da y for their expansion. 

8t * 105 An9 e'es was increasing spectacularly, and the burgeoning 
elect ronics industry (as well as many others) was employing large mjnbers of 9 
women. Economic conditions and licensing regulations made it possible to 

fnl 1 i 3 / 3 ? C ?? ter 95 a private business with a small cash outlay and 

?h*n P S 1 ^!!i a,nin9, J I^ eSe centers were characteristically small, with fewer 

hi ldren, and like any small business, they tried to please the customer 

. . . Da ? care entrepreneurs varied greatly in education and ambitions. Many 

had training in elementary education and clearly envisioned their facility as 

chnH V rearf« h0 ° ° ften W1 thout fonna l training but with experience in 

child-rearing and a liking for children, adopted a trial and error approach 

using the large family as their basic model. All of them possessed, in common, 

L • COnflde " C J e in their abnit y t0 cope Wl th the uncertainties of a 

small business, and pleasure in being their own boss. 
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The Discovery of Early Childhood 



The advent of Head Start marked the beginning of another era in day care. 
Although the number of private centers has continued to increase, the kinds of 
people who can secure licenses are changing. The amount of capital now needed 
to establish a center and increasing difficulties with city zoning eliminate 
most of the people who have the modest goal of opening a small center in the 
neighborhood. More and more applications for licensing are being received from 
corporations or from individuals who have financial backing or are expanding 
current facilities. Inquiries are increasing from persons hoping to start 
franchise day care centers, a form of financing already realized by Montessori 
schools. There is speculation that day care may soon offer the kind of business 
opportunity which was offered by the convalescent hospital when Federal funding 
became available thru Medicare. 



Summary 

The scattered day care facilities provided early in this century by 
charitable day nurseries have multiplied many times over during the last thirty- 
five years in California. Depression and war saw the beginning and expansion 
of public day care facilities; war and postwar growth stimulated the development 
of day nurseries as small business enterprises. Concern for ghetto problems 
in the present decade offers promise of a new era of expansion. 

Each type of facility, begun under different historical circumstances, 
still flourishes in Southern California. In the chapters which follow, we 
will present a case study of each of the several types of group day care 
center, delineating the different goals, internal structure and external 
adaptation which characterizes each. 
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CHAPTER III 



DAY CARE AS A SOCIAL SERVICE FUNCTION: THE CASE OF FOOTHILL DAY NURSERY 1/ 



The charitable day nursery has been a symbol of institutionalized day 
care since the turn of the century. Its establishment was the response of 
concerned and, typical 1y, affluent citizens — sometimes in small groups but 
often as individuals -- to the needs of indigent families, particularly those 
in which the mother was forced to work. As these facilities grew in size 
and importance they began to depend upon the private philanthropic sector 
of the community; membership on the lay board of such institutions fulfilled 
the dual function of insuring social status for upper class matrons as well 
as vitally needed services for destitute mothers and children. 



Oriented from their beginnings towards providing family welfare and 
custodial day care services, the old-time charitable day nurseries have 
achieved a stability which other types of facilities sometimes envy, but rarely 
duplicate. At the same time, the administrative structure which makes possible 
such stability and permanence often tends to become rigid and inflexible and 
thus less able to adapt to changing needs. The presence of economic and 
social dominants on the board of directors has removed much of the financial 
pressure felt in public and entrepreneurial programs and assured a high quality 
of physical care* However, conservative attitudes of these board members have 

often prevented the adoption of innovative responses to changing needs in 
child care. 



Because population growth in California came after the era which saw 
establishment of charitable nurseries , this type of nursery is relatively 
insignificant in Southern California. Of the 556 day care facilities in 
Los Angeles County, only 19 are charitable nurseries, and of these several 
are conspicuous examples of unchanging isolation from the larger day care 
scene. Others, of which we have selected Foothill Day Nursery for detailed 
study, play an important role in their communities and have displayed an 

ability to maintain effective leadership through responsiveness to changinq 
conditions. 3 3 

From its beginnings in the early 1900's until World War II, Foothill 
ay Nursery fulfilled a need for the promotion of social welfare on a private 



To preserve the anonymity of informants the identifying features of 
these case histories have been changed. Also, certain facts have been re- 
arranged or combined to make the cases most useful as illustrations of types 
of programs. ,r 
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£!*’ ?i.H h I" J h ® * PPer u lasse ? ass u>"ed it was their right and duty to provide 
* ! members of society. Because Foothill City was a comunitv 

as *we 1 1 ^a s^ human ^omoass affluent, well-educated citizens whose civic pride 
as wen as human compassion moved them to action, the day nursery lacked 
neither monetary nor human resources. ^ 

klh4 . h F ? Un ^i^ y r° ne ° f those Pioneering, dynamic and aggressive ladies with 
i ch Foothill City seemed to abound, who possessed a charismatic “oirit 
which refused to admit the existence of the word 'W"! h?dy ZrsJy 

Hr 2 "/'- ? z z 

xrsL'rlr aV -1 “r* “» 

rojr-i «« * P i, >h r;„r«,r,x 2s , x‘rfS2r* 

srsfr i“*"* ~ 



Services Offered 

. At ° ne time the nursery provided care for infants. Today it serves 
' f® 1 f r om 1 two *° f ’ ve and offers extended day care for children of ele- 

propri"etary°centers off J'lSSTI T ^ ?***'* ^ 9 *** (many pubM ' and 
vary sS a rCi^ ^ *T? w T* ° f Service) * Teacher -chi I d ratios 
vary somewhat with age of children but range between 1 to 10 and 1 to 12. 

tn t *' e * 5ur P° Se t ^ ie nursery is to provide a family welfare servic< 

important” part°cf TZoZrTZ' 'T'" CUy > the S0C<aI -rk'functi* is an 
wh^e role^s that of !*•? Tl ? e "ursery employs a social case worker 

wnose role is that of family counselor. She conducts the intake intervi«a, 

h1r a mnv Ve a S nd 0 rh determine el ’ I ' ty and to discuss the c W ^ to 

■?* ,ly and * he nursery. A means test is applied to applicants and is 
'f enforced, partly to control enrollment and partly to allay the 

clients** 1 *Fami Pf’ vate facilities that the n^rsery is o^pe ing for 

clients. Families are given preference according to a four-level priorUy 

1). One-parent families 



2 ) 



Two-parent families, accepted when 'one parent is unable to 
assume responsibility, due either to mental, physical, or 
economic factors'. 7 ' r 
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3) . Families where the father is in military service and mothers 

must work to supplement the allotment 

4) , Two-parent families with a special reason 



Ninety percent of the families are one-parent and extremely low in 
social and economic stability. The need of the parents for support and 
guidance is met through a continuing relationshi p wi th the social worker, 
who frequently gives referrals to other community agencies. Minor problems 
involving the children are the province of the nursery director, who often 
talks with parents informally when they bring and pick up the children. Her 
relationship with the parents i s on a warm and friendly though professional 
basis. There is no attempt to involve parents as a group in the program, 
but the concern of the nursery for the welfare of the child and his family 
is conveyed through individual parent -staff interaction. 

The strong child-oriented philosophy of Foothill Day Nursery is re- 
flected in its stated policies: 

"A preschool child is never thrust into an unknown situation; so 
for three days the children just visit at the nursery, with their 
mothers and then alone until they feel at home there. The children are 
provided a happy, healthful and understanding environment in which to 
live and grow during the hours that their own parents, for one reason 
or another, are unable to care for them. Understanding of children’s 
needs has greatly increased in the past decade. We know that the care 
o chi id receives determines what kind of an adult he will be. The 
nursery staff tries to give each child the support and security he 
needs at all times in order to grow to be a well-adjusted child." 

The organizational structure o* the nursery is designed to provide for 
an efficient division of labor and close co-operation between job functions 
and levels. It aims for a wel 1 -coordinated system which can offer children 
and families a more complete range of services than many types of day care. 
The director, teachers, and social worker discuss children's needs in both 
individual and group conferences. A child with severe problems detected by 
the teaching staff can be referred to the case worker for study, and, if re- 
quired, to outside specialists. Referrals to other agencies are facilitated 
by the agency's ties in the community. 



Physical Facilities 

Foothill Day Nursery shares a common problem with all other long- 
established centers - its facilities are old. It has not yet, as others 
have, faced the problem of rebuilding. The building was constructed forty 
years ago, and until the new director developed plans for remodeling, it was 
inconvenient; the plumbing (apparently a universal headache for occupants of 
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older day care facilities) created major problems. In spite of, and in some 
ways because of, its age, it provides a warm, home-like setting which newly- 
constructed buildings often fail to achieve. The two- story building is an 
anomaly in contemporary California, where the one-level ranch style is typical 
in day care facilities as well as homes; it reveals the generation gap, 
making the structure the product of another era, 2^/ 

The outdoor yards, once awkwardly arranged, were redesigned by Mrs, 

T., the new professional director; fences were moved, equipment regrouped, and 
the result yielded spatial usage which was rated as excellent according to our 
criteria. Of the equipment Mrs. T, observed: 

“When I came I noticed on the one hand a lot of items, apparently 
donated, which were old and inadequate. I think there is a tendency 
for voluntary agencies to accept anything anybody gives them. On the 
other hand there was much new equipment indoors, with barely a scratch 
on it. This seemed to indicate controlled use (by the children); teacher 
tended to preserve things, like the dol! corner, as a prize, not to be 
touched". 



T he Lay Board vs. Professional Expertise: "Lady on a Tiger"? 



For most of its long existence Foothill Day Nursery has been governed 
by a board of lay volunteers who occupy positions of wealth and influence 
in the community. The board has thus traditionally been socially prestigious, 
and the nursery has always been considered as the charitable institution with 
which one should seek affiliation, if one did no? derive membership by 
ascription through kinship. The present board membership, entirely female in 
composition and numbering twenty -one, is drawn to a large degree from the 
Junior League, a group of young women organized for participation in civic 
affairs through volunteer services to social agencies. The League itself is 
undergoing a transition in image from a wealthy, lady-of -lei sure, "do-gooder" 
stereotype to that of the para professional volunteer, a local league 
president noted recently: 

"We are re-evaluating our main purpose -- training volunteers 
for meaningful service. We are no longer the idle rich. Many of us 
aren't even rich,... Our future is providing more skilled volunteers 



2 

At one time teachers lived on the upper floor; the practice was 
eliminated when it was found that provision of residence would have to be 
considered a part of staff salaries and could not be taken as tax deductions. 
The prospect of having to raise teachers' salaries to provide for residence 
caused consternation in the board, and the unique feature of a live-in staff 
came to an end. 
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working in administrative capacities, serving on boards of charitable 
institutions or agencies at the policy-making level". 3 / 

The league is deeply involved in many facets of Foothill City community 
services, and the Day Nursery is one of its main projects. While the desire 
for greater 'professionalism 1 may be a genuine one, j: irticularfy with younger 
members who are bet ter -educated and often seek professional careers rather 
than a life-time of volunteering, recent events at the nursery revealed a 
reluctance on the part of the board majority to yield decision-making power 
to a paid staff member in spite of the high degree of professional training 
and experience in early childhood education which she brought to the job. 

A factor more crucial than the traditional conflict of layman vs. professional 
may be the distribution of power and the desire of a conservative clique 
within the board to maintain control over the destiny of Foothill Day Nursery.4 / 

The gradual relinquishment of board power which has taken place since the 
kO's as a result of unplanned decision-making may have set in motion j counter- 
force on the part of certain factions within the board to recapture lost 
autonomy. The attempt to counteract the effect of institutional drift and 
surrender of leadership functions to agencies or individuals in the external 
society may account for the seemingly ambivalent behavior of the board with 
respect to the virtues of 'professionalism 1 . Two environmental forces have 
conspired to create pressures on the traditionally unpressured board — the 
first related to funding, the second to the hiring of a professional director 
who was brought into the organization from the 'outside'. 



Pressures: Funding 

The first in a series of decisions, which the board was later to regret, 
occurred in the I9*i0's when the nursery joined the Community Chest. The move 
was prompted by a sudden concern over potential financial problems. While 
the charitable day nurseries have been the more wealthy branches in the day 
care family tree, there are indications that once-generous donors have become 
reluctant, partly due to the legal complexities involved in giving money. 

Noted one observer: 

'Women used to bring their money with them (to board meetings) 
and give it as needed. Later on, they used to write checks for it, but 



3 

Los Angeles Times, February 11, 1968. 

4 

Noted a local newspaper recently, "The Junior League today is not 
likening itself to the 'young lady from Niger, who smiled as she rode on a 
tiger. They returned from the ride with the lady inside, and the smile on 
the face of the tiger'. Rather, Leagues have decided they will 'sit atop the 
tiger' and guide its actions in a fast -changing, many-faceted society — rather 
than riding passively inside". Los Angeles Times, February 11, 1968. 
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now few women are able to give any money at all to the Nursery without 
consulting lawyers and getting access to special funds". 

The Nursery has thus become akin to a flood survivor who finds 'water, 
water eyeryvdiere but not a drop to drink 1 . The uncustomary difficulties in 
fund raising; coupled with a dislike for parting with their money unless it 

'iL. * E? JCCtS which interest them, has made the board more and more cautious 
about adding anything to the program which will increase operating expenses. 



Pressures : Prof ess i ona 1 i zati on 



di 1 ?f y NU [ S !u y bad . not ' over the Years, had a professional 1y- trained 
^ H-*- Fin f! 1y# at the inSlStence of a Progress-oriented faction within 

con * ervative board ' and with Raging from the licensing 
worker, the board employed a director with unusually high qualifications (in- 

This director^ *Hrs ° n / nd exten f iv ® Professional experience), 

Jill* S- 9 T V, perceived Program and personnel practices, which had 
remained in a comfortable status-quo for half a century, as woefully inadequate 

by contemporary standards. The tendency towards a laissez-faire approach 
concerning teacher training and salary scales over the years had led to a 

!/! er< 2!! tl0n i ln ? r ?? ram quality* The emphasis had remained on custodial care, 
e.g., not meals, daily health inspection and adequate rest periods; little 
attention was given to the educational content of the program. Many of the 

!! n i r i ine ? under -P aid 't'en they first began work at the nursery 
twenty and twenty-five years previously, continued that way. 

In one of her first moves, Mrs. T. managed to acquire board support in 

PU ? h for in “ service training. She succeeded in getting the 
University Extension service to offer its "Core" course of nursery school 
teacher training at the Foothill City YWCA. The Day Nursery board paid full 
tuition for this course for some teachers, one-half tuition for others. Within 

teacher f had received certificates of completion. Working 
closely with the personnel commi ttee of the board, Nrs. T. sought to establish 
permanent in-service training program which would upgrade teacher qualifi- * 

a ' e 9 i ‘ iraate foundation for raising the salary scale, thus 
providing motivation for further staff improvement. Notes Hrs. Ts "The board 

£1 ** W !“ ,dn ' t ' the final analysis, let go of the money". 

V *° *>ad earned certificates received no salary increase, and the 
training program lost its impetus. 



* ^ 7,16 r ff “I ts ^e concentrated effort by the director to upgrade 

iTnZ qU ? f W6re ViSib1e in the nurser y P ro 9 ram when weobserved 
9 Tw ?u° f th ? f our teachers in our sample were in their twenties, and 
ad been in the position no longer than two years. Recruited by Mrs. T. from 

public junior and four-year colleges whose reputations for strength in teacher 



training were well established lJ 9 these teachers indicated through their 
interviews a substantial background in early childhood education. Their 
teaching, as we observed it, reflected an attempt to provide the children 
with more than mere custodial care. They demonstrated a concentrated 

to provide the children with learning experiences designed to ex- 
pand understanding of themselves and their environment. 

The two older teachers, one of whom had taught at the Nursery for 
20 years, tended to typify the long-term employees who had little formal 
training or experience outside of the Nursery, and whose main interest in 
in-service training was job security. Their goals for chi1 J ren*s ex- 
periences tended to be less complex than those of the other teachers: 

'*ha ppiness", '‘welfare", and "safety" (in reference to concerns for the 
children) were terms frequently used. They provided children with more 
than the average amount of physical assistance, and less than the average 
in learning experiences. Their expressed feelings toward the children were 
warm and nurturant, if somewhat inflexible in practice (an attitude appar- 
ently shared by the board toward the teachers themselves, who were receiving 
$250 a month for a forty-hour week when Mrs. T. came to Foothill Day Nursery). 



Pressures: Funding (Again) 

Establishment and maintenance of a professionally qualified teaching 
staff required, as the director saw it, professional -level salaries. Having 
lost her first round with the board, which approved in-service training but 
failed to match it with a salary increase, Mrs. T. turned her attention to 
the possibility of new sources of revenue for the Nursery. This drama was 
played in three acts: 

!)• The director proposed that the board apply to the County Bureau 
of Public Assistance for funds available under state legislation for 
the children being served. This recommendation was made on the basis 
that the day nursery was charging mothers extremely low fees and there- 
fore was losing money, for which it rightfully and legally could be 
reimbursed by the county. Initially strongly opposed, the board 
eventually agreed — with considerable reluctance — to approve 
the application. 



Mrs. T. observed that she preferred teachers whose course work had 
been in the Home Economics department since that program was most relevant 
to early childhood education in group day care. 



2) . The director suggested investigation of the possibility of 

receiving state compensatory education funds. The individual with 
whom the nursery would have to deal was well known to board members 
on a personal, social basis in the community, and he informed them 
that the project should not be pursued. Insisting that 'it would not 
be worth the trouble 1 , he painted a grim picture of dire consequences 
in terms of delayed funds. The effort was subsequently abandoned. 

3) . The director recommended application to the United States 

Children's Bureau for a demonstration Head Start Center. Reluctantly 
and after much board discussion, the chairman secured an application 
blank. The animosity which this move created toward the chairman 
caused her to remark later to Mrs. T. that 'this was one of the 
biggest mistakes I ever made'. 

The cycle had come to a halt. The new director had sought to increase 
program quality by increasing teacher qualifications, to attract and hold 
qualified teachers by raising salary levels, and to enable payment of higher 
salaries by broadening the nursery's base of financial support. At each 
step the director met with some success. For example, in two years teachers 1 
salaries were raised from $250 to $330 per month. But retirement and other 
benefits remained non-existent, and the board's panic in the face of the 
proposal for government funding made it clear that further growth in the 
immediate future was unlikely. Discouraged, Mrs. T. resigned. The board 
replaced her with a new director who had come up through the ranks within 
the nursery and was well liked by the staff. Although a capable administrator, 
she lacks a strong background of education or outside experience, and is 
non -threatening to the board. Uhlike Mrs. T. she is willing to appease all 
factions, to 'not put all her eggs in one basket', as one staff member pointed 
out. It is probable that recruitment from the inside, at this stage in in- 
stitutional evolution (which may or may not be transitional), was the only 
hope for the nursery if it was to avoid further conflict between the board 
and the director, between volunteers and professionals. 



Who Is to Have the Power ? 

Mrs. T. is a professional educator who perceived her responsibility as 
including the education not only of young children, but also of her day 
nursery board, to the realities of today's world. In early years the major- 
ity of the needy families served by Foothill Oay Nursery were disadvantaged 
only in economic and personal terms; they were poor and often fatherless, 
but they were also white and, hopefully, upwardly mobile. Their relationships 
with the nursery staff were relatively uncomplicated, and the staff could 
function effectively without a high level of training. 

In contrast. Foothill City in the 19&0's has seen the development of 
urban ills which afflict many other once prosperous and relatively homogeneous 
smaller cities. Pockets of severe poverty and a growing percentage of 
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ethnic minorities have created a sizable proportion of disadvantaged families 
not only in the city's central core but in other previously uncfflictcd 
areas. Children from many such families need not only physical and emotional 
care, but education designed to compensate for subcultural differences and 
the effects of racial prejudice. 

While Mrs. T., as director, saw her major function as helping teachers 
to improve their abilities and understanding, thus directly improving services 
to children and parents, she was simultaneously active in interpreting the 
agency to the community and in seeking to redefine its role. Seme of her 
most valuable achievements, Mrs. T. feels, were in the external community, 
working with other executive directors of child care agencies: 

"My work in Foothill City through the community welfare council 
was very fruitful. I worked with the Jewish Community Center, the YWCA 
and others and learned a great deal about the community. All the 
programs then in existence, including Foothill Day Nursery, were 
terribly middle class... We were trying to open them to the poor". 

In retrospective evaluation of her experience at Foothill Day Nursery 
Mrs. T. believes her approach was 'too tough', that the board as a whole could 
not accept the creative and aggressive leadership role she felt compelled 
to pursue. Some of the problems she encountered were clearly due to historic 
patterns of political and economic conservatism; thus, ideological constraints, 
tend to discourage use of the county, state, and federal aid available as 
supplementary funding to such nurseries. In addition, they resulted from a 
reluctance to expand old child care goals to include new concepts and, perhaps 
even more to the point, an unwillingess on the part of the socially prestigious 
lay board to yield autonomy to a hired professional expert. As one observer 
commented : 



"In Foothill City it's a question of philosophy, related to the 
prestige of the women on the board. It is important to them as well 
as the community as a whole, to have this program as a demonstration 
that 'we can take care of our own 1 . It's become a sop to the local 
citizens, — even more custodial now than in its beginnings". 

The future role of Foothill Day Nursery is uncertain. Its stable 
foundations in the community guarantee its permanence, but its reluctance 
to expand its goals tends to weaken its potential value. It could, as Mrs T. 
pointed out, make an important contribution towards meeting the needs of 
disadvantaged groups, but not without more creative strategies. These demand 
greater flexibility which, in turn, requires new leadership. 

One hope lies in the attraction of younger, more professionally oriented 
(and, possibly, male) members of the board. A further solution may lie in the 
growing abandonment of the insularity which has been for so many years common 
to charitable day nurseries. The alliance with other forces and sectors in 



the community, which the Junior League advocates, is frequently achieved 
through husband -and -wi fe teams, like that of the new director and her husband, 
who is an administrator in the Foothill City public school system. "This", 
the former director feels, "is an important link with the public schools". _6/ 

Relationships with professional organizations might also help the 
nursery stay in the main stream. In 1966 the Foothill Day Nursery did not 
yet belong to the Child Welfare League; at that time it was considering 
the least binding of membership contracts with the association, under which 
it would receive publications and one or two field trips a year to the 
nursery by a Child Welfare League consultant. Aside from this relationship,, 
virtually no other contacts exist. 

Under the present goal priorities, funding is not yet a major problem, 
although the handwriting is on the wall. With a more realistic program and 
salary scale, the situation could be altered. Notes one observers 

"The nursery has funds but they are non -negotiable assets; its 
securities are in unreachable places. Its position is still very 
secure. The institution is property-tax free, and the United Way 
underwrites two -thirds of the expense. Within the board there is 
plenty of money. But the wealthiest do not have access to money 
as they did in the early days". 

The board, although wary of accepting public funds and controls, may 
eventually find itself forced to seek the type of solutions Mrs. T. once 
unsuccessfully proposed. 



The Strengths and Weaknesses of the Charitable Day Nursery 

In spite of its weaknesses Foothill Day Nursery, like other charitable 
day nurseries, possesses many distinctive features to recommend it. The 
concentration on custodial care, while creating programmatic deficiencies, 
guarantees the provision of a superior quality of physical care, for both the 
children and their environment. 



£ 

The Nursery has a potentially valuable link with the public schools, 
but it remains a source of tension. The nursery teachers walk children in the 
Extended Day Care program to school and back, which could provide close re- 
lationships between the elementary school and the nursery. These children 
also eat lunch at the nursery rather than in the school cafeteria. The public 
school personnel resent "that certain element that won't eat at our school", 
and the Foothill Day Nursery teachers object to the interruption in their 
daily schedule. 
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In addition, it permits a certain flexibility of care. Alteration in 
program is frequently made to suit the individual child or parent at the 
nursery. Substitutions in menu, particularly for allergic children, are 
common. Recently, when a mother was in an automobile accident, the nursery 
accepted her child temporarily until she recovered sufficiently to care for 
him. Also, the nursery will take two year olds, a younger age than some 
public or private centers will accept. 



Clientele Served 

Charitable day nurseries tend to emphasize the needs which the chil- 
dren and families they serve have for security, stability, and help. In 
contrast, public Children's Centers, which also have a reduced fee and a 
priority schedule similar to that of day nurseries, reflect in their 
structure an assumption of the competence of the parents whom they serve, 
offering neither casework nor flexibility of services. V/e have been curious 
whether or not there actually is a marked difference in characteristics of 
the clientele which these two types of facilities serve. While data are 
lacking, it seems probable that families which use charitable nurseries 
are more dependent, more apt to be known to other social agencies. Those 
families which place high value on an image of independence may prefer Chil- 
dren's Centers, which are identified as school -related services. 



Common Problems of Day Nurseries 

Charitable day nurseries share the common problem of old age. Buildings 
which were optimum facilities situated in ideal neighborhoods in the early 
decades of the 20th century now are aged by any standards and often find 
themselves sandwiched between freeways or located in or near the city's skid 
row district. 

Some also are burdened with staff and board members who (due to limited 
education and outlook) act as a mill stone to the organization because of their 
inadequacies and rigidity. It is difficult, especially in a charitable or- 
ganization, to oust those who have loyally given long service. As long as 
a charitable nursery retains a non -professional , untrained staff any push 
for new program must come from within the board itself. Many boards are 
themselves isolated from current developments and oriented toward the conserv- 
ative outlook often held by those of their social position. Consequently, 
the sources of information which enter the board are very non-specific and 
limited. 

Adequate financial support is becoming a much more serious problem with 
aii charitable day nurseries than in the past. Obviously, a custodial program 
run by non-professional staff and with a relatively high ratio of children 
to teachers is the most economical program to finance. Boards are quick to 
understand that a one-time money raising effort for remodeling the kitchen or 
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even for replacing an outdated building is easier to manage than the permanent 
and irrevocable increase in annual budget which results from paying salaries 
to obtain first-rate staff. In Los Angeles the Community Chest places low 
priority on its handful of day nurseries and has taken no steps to increase 
the scale for nursery teachers, though it has done so for social group workers 
and other categories of personnel common to its more influential agencies. 

Given these pressures, some charitable day nurseries in Los Angeles 
have adapted by employing professional staff, redefining their purpose and 
seeking new sources of funding. For example, one nursery now limits its 
service to children with behavior problems; another has relocated its center 
as part of an apartment complex which has been purchased by a social agency. 
Those who have chosen to retain their program of custodial care remain iso- 
lated from the leadership network which has consistently and devotedly sought 
to increase understanding of the needs of young children. 



CHAPTER IV 



CALIFORNIA CHILDREN'S CENTERS: 'TEMPORARY* PERMANENCE IN OAY CARE 



". . • The thing is, you have to have a long career for such devotion. 
You have to become a part of people's lives" • 

Actress Ruth Gordon, Los Angeles Times, April 27, 1969* 



An important source of strength and stability in group day care in 
California is the statewide system of public Children's Centers. Funded 
by the State Department of Education and parent fees in an approximately 
two-to-one ratio , they have been administered by local school districts 
since 1945 1/. The Children's Centers recently marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of thoir founding with a conference attended by four hundred 
administrators and teaching personnel, parents, and professional people 
specializing in early childhood education who have been deeply committed 
to the work of the centers over the years — those various persons who, in 
the words of the president of the state-wide Parents' Association, " care 
about the Children's Centers". 

The effective leadership of "people who cared" has been concretely 
demonstrated since the mid-194Q's. At that time California was unique 
among the states in retaining its statewide public child care program after 
federal funding was withdrawn in 1945. In 1946 the state legislature under- 
took continuation of the existing program, making funds available on a 
year-to-year basis. It was not until 1957* however, that the permanency 
of the program was guaranteed by removal of the terminal date from the 
sections of the California Education Code pertaining to Child Care Centers 2/. 



Public child care centers were first established in California in 
1943 with federal funds provided by the Lanham Act in response to the war- 
time emergency, which created an immediate need for women workers in 
defense industries. 

2 

Ronald W. Cox, "The Child Care Center Program from the Point of View 
of the Department of Education", presentation at meeting of Northern Section, 
California Child Care Directors and Supervisors Association* Hotel Claremont, 
Berkeley, Calif., January 8, I960. (Provision in Education Code, Stats. 1957* 
Ch. 182). 
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The following guidelines characterize Children's Centers: 

1) . Operate* under the auspices of the local Board of Education which 
determines policy, including program, staffing, salaries, teacher-child 
ratios, admissions, location of centers, etc. 

2) . Restrict enrollment to children of families (usually one-parent) 

which can pass the means test If any places remain after this 

screening process, children of certain professional workers (e.g., 
teachers, nurses) may be admitted. 

3) . Receive funds from the State Department of Education in a two -to - 
one ratio of state support to parents' fees. Fees are based on a 
sliding scale related to income. 

4) . Are usually housed in buildings constructed according to a master 
plan for public Children's Centers, located on school district- owned 
property. Many Children's Centers are adjacent to but administratively 
separate from a public elementary school. 

5) .Inc*.udc nursery centers for children from two to kindergarten age, 
extended day centers for children through elementary school years, 
and combination centers in which both groups are in attendance. 



Standards for California Children's Centers' teachers are set by 
statutory regulations in the State Education Code, subject to amendment by 
the legislature. Directors of Children's Centers in local school districts 
occupy a position in the administrative hierarchy of the district comparable 
to that of elementary principal; their duties and salaries vary from district 
to district, as does their autonomy. The degree of autonomy appears to 
depend to a considerable extent on the interest the superintendent exhibits 
toward day care program and his willingness to delegate decision-making 
authority to the centers' director. 



The Foothill City Children's Centers Program: A V/ar Baby 

Prior to World War II, child care needs of working mothers in Foothill 
City were met by Foothill Day Nursery, the charitable agency discussed in the 



3 

In nearly twenty years the level of monthly income used as a means 
test had more than doubled; in 1949* it was $225 per month, in 1968, $463* 
(John Weber, Supervisor, California Children's Centers, in a speech delivered 
before the Children's Centers Parents Association, November 16, 1968, Los 
Angeles, California). Eighty percent of the children who attended Children's 
Centers in California in I960 were from one-parent families. 
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preceding chapter* But the war brought with it an urgent public demand for 
the care of young chi Idren whose fathers had gone to war and whose mothers 
had become, like the legendary 'Rosie the Riveter*, workers in war industries* 

By December 19**2, twenty thousand local women were already employed 
in war plants and in ship yards. What to do with the children of working 
mothers became a critical issue* A child care committee set up as a part 
of the Los Angeles Defense Council in December of 1942 proposed a legislative 
program endorsed by nearly two dozen participating organizations 4 /. 

The program requested legislation to enable the state of California 
to administer state funds and federal monies provided under the Lanham Act 
for the education and emergency care of preschool children and children of 
school age before and after school hours 5/. Noting the likelihood of 
the opening of "large numbers of nursery schools, both public and private, 
for working mothers in the state", the CIO voiced the opinion that "it is 
essential that authority be vested in the State Department of Education and 
in the district public schools to set standards and supervise nursery schools" 6/* 

The attitudes toward public child care in California which arose in the 
40*s had a lasting effect on public acceptance of such programs* These 
attitudes were not without ambivalence* On the one hand, it was considered 
patriotic for women to work in war industries* On the other hand, the danger 
of *the state*, in the form of the Defense Council and ultimately the public 
schools, becoming guardian of the nation's children was a very real spectre 
to some legislators* Stated one Los Angeles County Supervisor* "If the 
state takes over raising the family it's the first step toward Communism"* 

Another supervisor, equating community care of children of working mothers 



Among these organizations were the state Parent Teachers Association, 
American Association of University Women, League of Women Voters, National 
Association of Manufacturers, State Chamber of Commerce, Businessmen's Associ- 
ation, the American Legion, Council on Mental Hygiene, California Taxpayer's 
Association, CIO and AFL, and numerous farm and service groups* 

5 Recommendations submitted by the Child Care Committee of the Los 
Angeles City Defense Council, (mimeo.) December, 1942* 

^ Archives of Foothill City School district: mimeographed proposal, 
"Legislation Needed for Emergency Program for Care of Children in Wartime", 
submitted to Child Care Committee, Los Angeles City Defense Council, 

December, 1942* 
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with government control of children, became so apoplectic -- in the termi- 
nology of the newspaper reporting the proceedings of the board meeting -- 
that the matter was referred to committee. The Oefense Council noted in 
rebuttal that: 

"There are ninety-one thousand children in this county whose 
mothers are working, many of them in defense industries. A large 
proportion of these children range in age from tiny babies up to 
kindergarten youngsters, let alone the additional thousands of young 
'door-key 1 children who attend school with a key strung around 
their necks • • • 

Of course we do not endorse child care homes or day nurseries 
as a substitute for mothers' care. It is true the mothers of small 
children should be at home looking after them. But there is a war 
going on, and the mothers of these little tykes are working — so 
the problem is there for us to deal with" 7 /. 

Because the problem was thrust upon the community by a national crisis, 
and the very survival of the society — including the family and its chil- 
dren— depended upon a quick and effective solution, day care in California 
received a widespread (although clearly not total) acceptance by the public, 
unlike programs in other states where the positive value of patriotism was 
not so clearly attached. But doubt lingered in the minds of many people 
about the desirability of mothers delegating their child-rearing respon- 
sibility to others. a 

The anticipated need for supervision of child care centers by a 
public agency which could provide administrative machinery, standards for 
operation and subsidies for users immediately galvanized a number of interest 
groups in the state into action. Some favored control by school districts, 
some by the State Department of Education, others by the State Department of 
Social Welfare and still others by the counties. Because of conflicting 
sentiments about who should be responsible for administration of the new 
program, the news media anticipated the introduction of a rash of bills in 
the state legislature, noting that: 

• • • There appears to be a clash of opinion as to the funda- 
mental concept of the nursery schools. Some hold that it is an 
educational problem, others see i t as more of a social welfare 



7 Karl Holton, county probationary officer, quoted in Foothill City 
Independent, January 14, 1943. 
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welfare problem. According to some the school teachers are better 
equipped to handle the schools and others feel that the social welfare 
workers are the ones to do the work" 8 /. 

The proponents of placing the child care program under the supervision 
of the Department of Education eventually triumphed, for a number of reasons 
cited by the department: 

1) . The school is the community institution accepted by all people 
as a center for child care. 

2) . The school has budgeting and auditing facilities which can imme- 
diately take over the receipt and expenditures of the necessary funds. 

3) . The school has in many instances suitable housing and playgrounds 
for the school age program or has established standards for facilities 
upon the basis of which adequate situations may be selected. 

4) . The school has personnel trained in the understanding and care of 
children. These persons can assist in organizing and supervising the 
program and can help in the training of additional personnel. 

5) . Some school systems have already had experience in organizing 
preschool centers; in carrying on the health, protection, and training 
programs appropriate to preschool children. Recreation programs have 
also been conducted in connection with the schools 9 /. 

It is likely that in addition to these factors, the role of a leadership 
cadre of dedicated professional educators in convincing the legislators that 
they had the demonstrated competence to carry out such a program was a strong 
factor in determining the final choice. 

Although there continued to be 'much head-shaking and muttering 1 in 
the Legislature, Assembly Bill 307* a permissive statute authorizing the 
establishment of child care centers in California under the supervision of 
the State Department of Education, to be administered by local school districts 
was introduced. The bill provokea much controversy. The original proposal 



o 

Los Angeles Times, January 12, 1943. 

^ California Program for the Care of Children of forking Parents, 
Vol • XII, No. 6, August, 1943, California State Department of Education, 
pp. 12-13, quoted in Cox, op.cit., p. 1. 



to keep the centers open twenty-four hours a day, vigorously supported by 
the Parent Teachers Association and the League of Women Voters, was defeated 
by economy -mi nded legislators. Further, legislators were quite clear about 
their reluctance to have school district, county or state funds employed 
to finance the undertakings. Local communities in particular were not 
anxious to accept the burden of paying for child care centers. The only 
remaining source of revenue was noted by the press; ’’Federal government or 
other contributions can be accepted, but except for these, charges levied 
upon parents whose children are cared for are the only means offered for ob- 
taining supporting funds"! 0/. Tne original bill was stripped of much of 
its controversial nature by the removal of the clause for appropriation of 
$250,000 in state funds. 

The final bill, passed on January 26, 1943, in the California Assembly 
by an anti -climactic vote of 7 to 3, permitted local school districts to use 
their buildings, equipment, and administrative personnel (but not other 
district funds) in setting up centers for children two to sixteen years of 
age* authorized use of federal Lanham Act funds in the programs, and gave 
the State Department of Education general supervisory powers. 

This legislation came in the nick of time. On February 1, only a week 
after its passage, the l/PA agency which had operated federally-funded centers 
since 1932 was scheduled for liquidation. In December, 1942, Dr. Lois Meek 
Stolz, State Coordinator, Care of Children in Wartime, State Council of 
Defense, warned that the California wartime child care program would be 
'seriously crippled 1 by the liquidation on February 1 of the VFA agency op- 
erating nursery schools, "unless district or local Boards of Education take 
quick action in securing federal funds from the national Lanham Act to continue 
the nursery schools" 11/. The Foothill City superintendent of schools had 
just requested the Board of Education to authorize him to do precisely that. 

The superintendent took note of the fact that 'the Lanham Act had allocated 
to it the sum of $300,000,000 in federal funds, earmarked for expenditure 
only in vital defense areas where the war situation had created extraordinary 
conditions' 12/. There was no question that Foothill City would qualify as 



10 Foothill City Independent, January 26, 1943* 

^ In 1942, there were one-hundred and eleven WfiA nursery schools in 
operation in the state; forty-nine were located in Northern California and 
sixty-two in Southern California. The first city in the state to receive 
Lanham Act funds was Vallejo. To operate the project there, the director 
announced a plan to bring trained teachers from other states, 'where the 
need is not so acute as there is in California', and to supplement their 
services by selected volunteer workers. Foothill City Independent, December 

18, 1943. 

12 Foothill City Independent, December 15, 1942. 
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one of those vital areas. It was estimated that in January of 1943 there 
were eighty thousand women in the aircraft industry alone in Los Angeles 
County and that two hundred thousand would be employed by the following 
April; a large percentage of these working women, many of them mothers, 
were employed in Foothill City. 

The Foothill City proposal requesting federal funds called for the 
establishment of four centers, located in sections of the community where 
the need for them was apparent and suitable housing accomodations were 
available. Before the ink was dry on the proposal, the school district 
had begun to set up administrative machinery for the program to deal with 
staffing and site requirements. By April of 1943, approval had been received 
from Federal Works Agency for the institution of a city-wide child care 
program until August 31 of that year, at which time application for je n€W ^ 
would be considered. The initial grant carried an appropriation of $80,288. 
The original intent had been a matching of federal to local funds on a 
50/50 basis. Noting that Assembly Bill 307 prevented local or county 
agencies from meeting this cost, the superintendent protested that the $1.00 
a day fee which would be required of parents would be prohibitive. The de- 
cision was amended to provide a larger subsidy by the federal government and 
the charge was set at $4.00 per week per nursery school child and $1.25 per 
week per child for extended day care. The superintendent announced to the 
comnunity that the Federal Works Agency would undoubtedly reduce this fee 
for the benefit of children in low income areas of Foothill City. 

The program was launched almost immediately. The nursery schools were 
to care for 20 to 60 children each, with one teacher assigned to each nine 
children. Th ly were to be open from 7 A.M. to 6 P.H. on a Monday through 
Saturday schedule. Eight centers in all were established in Foothill City 
in 1943, some on school grounds. Sites depended on the amount of land public 
schools could spare; some of the former WPA nurseries became wartime child 
care centers 13/. 

Although teachers in the day care program did not receive many of the 
benefits of elementary school personnel, they did receive commensurate 
financial reward. Teaching staff in the newly created program were to be 
employed according to three classes: 

1). Those teachers having valid California teachers' credentials. 



13 The federal government had agreed to match dollar for dollar all 
costs of the day care and extended day projects, provided such costs were 
not equal to more than two times as much as that which the schools would 
receive from tuition fees. 
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2) , Those having completed two years of college training and four 
units of prescribed child training courses. 

3) . Those with a teacher's permit issued by the State Department of 
Education. 

Nursery school and extended day care teachers were to be paid the same 
salary by the local board as paid to elementary teachers with such respective 
credentials during the regular school year* The head of the parent education 
department of the school district, one of the educational pioneers in the 
community and a specialist in early childhood education, was placed in charge 
of the nursery school program. 

In spite of the fact that school districts had been authorized by the 
legislature to establish and maintain child care centers, the Department of 
Education made it clear that the centers were not part of the public school 
system. It was pointed out that legislation pertaining to child care was 
permissive, while that pertaining to school was mandatory; parents using 
child care were required to pay a fee, while public school was free. The 
fear of some groups and individuals that child care might be integrated into 
the public school system was the target of a statement of goals by the 
department : 



•The purpose of the child care center is to care for and supervise 
the children of working parents. While education can not be separated 
from good care and supervision, it is not the primary purpose of child 
care centers, and it is the primary and central function of the public 
school system" 14/. 

Nevertheless, it was agreed that instruction and learning were an im- 
portant part of child care program, and despite the disclaimer of the Department 
of Education which had the effect of protecting the schools from being re- 
quired to share their hard-earned funds with the 'new boy it? town* — the 
day care centers -- the role of education was clear. Although many devices 
were used to avoid calling child care center employees 'teachers', the title 
crept back over the years, and in the altered climate in the 1960's the 
supervisor of Children's Centers for the Department of Education noted: 



1** Cox, op. cit., p 2. (Underlining the author's own.) 
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• 

We have come to realize that you can’t just care for youngsters. 
It is a major responsibility to provide the best possible kind of 
learning program. The function of the child care centers of- .today has 
gone beyond the purpose of providing just 'custodial 1 careM- */, 



Professional Leadership: The Roots of Good Care 

The community soil of Foothill City was ripe, in 1943, for the im- 
plantation of a child care program under the aegis of the public school 
system. Children's Centers in that city evolved into a vital force for good 
care for young children of working mothers, influential not only locally but 
on a state-wide basis. This influence rested on the foundation which had been 
laid by the active leadership* of elementary school educators committed to an 
emphasis on the experiental aspect of children's learning, as well as the 
group of dedicated individuals with varying professional backgrounds who had 
come together in the l/PA nursery schools of the thirties. The network of 
close personal and professional relationships and the store of theoretical 
and practical knowledge which these groups had developed provided not only 
the know-how to meet the sudden challenge thrust upon the community by the 
war, but a firm foundation for the building of a stable system of child care 
centers. Although the original program was an emergency measure threatened 
for many years by crisis management and interim strategies, the system, instead 
of collapsing, grew stronger because of the creative leadership provided by 
these individuals. Many have remained active in the affairs of the Children's 
Centers for a quarter of a century. 

The public school system of Foothill City included a number of educators 
influenced by John Pewey who put into practice in the Foothill City Elementary 
schools this child-oriented, 'learn -by-doing' philosophy of education. The 
movement did not go unchallenged by the more conservative citizens of the 
community, including the Board of Education 16/, but the teachers and admin- 
istrators were strong enough in numbers and conviction to institute innovative 
programs which encouraged children to develop creativity, to use their 'eyes, 
ears, and noses' in learning, rather than their memories alone. 



15 Ibid. In 1965* in recognition of this fact, the name 'Child Care 
Centers' disappeared and the name 'Children's Centers' was mandated into law 
by a bill in the California State Legislature. The idea of the centers, John 
Weber noted at the 1968 Children's Centers Parents Association conference, is 
to provide 'supervision and instruction' rather than 'care and supervision'. 

^ A newspaper editorial of 1943 warns darkly about the subversive 
ideas of the chief of the Division of Elementary Education of the State of 
California who had suggested teaching children about the economic and social 
facts of community life rather than 'sticking to the three R's'. 
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Coincidental with the sudden public awareness of the drastic need for 
care of children of working mothers, several educators came to the public 
school system of Foothill City with some revolutionary concepts in teaching 
young children. At the recommendation of one, the Maryland Training Course 
for teachers was brought to Southern California. Taken by Foothill City 
teachers, it was a four year course stressing observation of children, and 
was offered for either promotional or university credit. Some who enrolled 
dropped out because they didn't feel they could wait that long, but, as one 
participant observed: 

"Most of us completed it and were so glad we did. We began to 
draw hypotheses the second year. A funny thing happened to all of 
us — we found that because we showed interest in the children, they 
were more interested in learning". 

A former elementary school teacher who became the director of Childrens' 
Centers in Foothill City described the course as typical of the in-service 
training which supervisors sought for teachers in that community: "We all 
felt that if you're going to know how to work with children, you must learn 
al 1 you can about them". 

This educator, recently retired after twenty-five years as director, 
had taught in Foothill City elementary schools for twenty years before moving 
into child care. She became involved in child care as one of the regular 
elementary teachers hired to supervise extended day program. Because her 
training and experience was with older children, she began taking a variety 
of courses in early childhood education and related fields which she continues 
today, twenty-five years later: 

"In Foothill City, we believed teachers had to be highly quali- 
fied, had to have courses. We knew salary schedules couldn't be 
raised unless the school board had some basis for doing so. Our 
teachers came either from WfiA nurseries or were young, from the Mid- 
west, eager for innovative ideas". 

In addition to leadership from some elementary educators. Foothill 
City benefited greatly from the experience of the WPA nurseries which had 
been established in the depression to provide day care and employment. 

"There was one in the school where I taught", noted the former director. 

"It was a model for us to look at and copy". These nurseries contributed not 
only the ideas and inspiration of their dedicated and capable staff but also 
equipment and space for the many wartime child care centers which received 
WPA funding. 

Finally, the personnel in Foothill City child care centers functioned 
as a strong cohesive unit. Teacher organization was present in the centers 
almost from the beginning; the major project was credential ling. The 
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former director had represented Foothill City for many years on the California 
Teachers' Association Board: ,f A1 1 our bills for credenti ailing, salary in- 

creases, and a permanent program for the Children's Centers were supported 
by the California Teachers' Association". Impetus for upgrading personnel 
qualifications came from within the centers, rather than from external 
sources, because of the high visibility of rewards -- better care for the 
children and higher salaries for the teachers. 



Stability and Change, Compatible Components in Day Care: 
The Case ot Hill Street Children's Center 



Hill Street Children's Center was the first of the wartime nurseries 
opened in Foothill City, Located in a trailer court set up for army 
families, the center was housed in a newly-constructed building (in which 
the school district parent education nursery program had been located) 
which met the specifications of a master plan used for all centers then 
built in the county. Twenty-odd years later the original building was still 
in use; and the head teacher, who had joined the staff shortly after the 
building was constructed in 1943, told us that obsolescence had finally 
begun to take hold. Over-crowding due to a heavy extended-day enrollment 
and deterioration of the physical structure, which had been built during 
war-time material and labor shortages, made it likely that the center 
would soon be moved to an area in which the need for services and the 
availability of modern accommodations were greater. 

The years have brought changes to Hill Street Children's Center in a 
number of other ways. With the end of the war, the trailer court was 
closed, and the corner grocery store went out of business when the street 
was closed to become an on-ramp for the new freeway. Houses which had been 
new when the center was built are deteriorating after twenty-five years of 
transient occupancy. The neighborhood has undergone socio-economic as well 
as physical changes: once 'the 1 section of Foothill City, where all the 
'old-timers' lived, it is now a low-income area from which families move 
to better housing as soon as they are able. Children come not only from 
the immediate neighborhood -- which has taken on the characteristics of an 
inner -ci ty pocket of poverty, with an increasing proportion of Negroes, 
broken families, and substandard low-rent housing -- but from a cross 
section of the central city. 

Serving a disadvantaged, transient population whose children have a 
variety of educational and emotional needs. Hilt Street Children's Center 

appears to have developed a distinctive competence in meeting these needs. 
The teachers we observed displayed a substantial degree of awareness of the 
lack of stability in the lives of the children, and their special needs — 
some requiring a great deal of affection, others a firm setting of limits, 

* som^ work on verbal ski 11s# or perhaps just a good hot meal. The program 
which resulted was remarkably flexible and sensitive to individual needs, 

\7e felt that both program and setting at Hill Street were unusual 
among publicly-sponsored child care facilities in the richness of the phys- 
ical environment, the sensitivity to the needs of the individual -- partic- 
ularly the disadvantaged -- child, the flexibility of program and the over- 
all warmth of climate. The 'caring' atmosphere had clearly made an impact 
on the children; their response to activities consistently reflected a high 
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degree of interest and involvement* The apathy* restlessness* and 
occasional chaos which wc had observed in some day care facilities* both 
public and private* were absent at Hill Street* In their interaction 
with teachers the children appeared to confirm the observation which the 

head teacher* Mrs* S** had made during our interview: "I think the children 
are happy here". 

A number of conditions can be identified which may operate for or 
against distinctive competence of this type in group care programs under 
public sponsorship* They include administrative structure and support* 

physical facilities* center size* and qualifications and commitment of 
staff. 



Administrative Support 

There is a tendency in some quarters to think of the California Chil- 
dren's Centers as a monolithic administrative structure* immune to the 
constraints which are operative in the private sector of day care* In fact* 
the State Department of Education* responsible for the enforcement of 
statutory provisions, and the local Board of Education, responsible for 
district policy* maintain tight control over personnel practices and physical 
setting as well as budget* Although Mrs* S. has many of the responsibilities 
of the director of a private facility she has limited autonomy* with no 
control over staffing and fee policy* and comparatively little over material 
resources* .While she is free of the constant possibility of unannounced in- 
spection visits by licensing consultants* she is nevertheless continuously 
responsible to her superiors in the school system hierarchy for competent 
performance of her duties. 

As in private nurseries* municipal agencies — the Departments of 
Health* Building and Safety* and Fire -- make periodic inspection of physical 
facilities* Maintenance is provided through the school system and while the 
center does not receive a bill* often it does not get service either without 
cajoling and/or threats. Possibly the greatest problem for Mrs. S* in a 
building as old as Hill Street is the plumbing* On one occasion she was 
obliged* after repeated and futile attempts to get service from the office* 
to deliver an ultimatum : ,, 'Ei ther you send someone out to fix those toilets 
or I'm going to close the center today 1 * * * someone finally came!" Mrs* S* 

has apparently found that the application of firmness cannot be restricted 
to chi Idren alone* 

On balance* a bureaucratic administrative structure can either promote 
or detract from good care. Administered by local school districts* Children's 
Centers tend to be a barometer of local interest in programs for young chil- 
dren* and their quality may vary markedly from one district to the next. 
Fortunately* the community of Foothill City has had a long history of recog- 
nition by some administrators* as well as teachers* of the importance of 
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chi Id-rearing environments outside of the home, not merely as custodial 
facilities but as settings where valuable learning and necessary experiences 
take place. 

This interest has not always been shared by the entire community, nor 
by all the branches of the public school system. The former director of the 
Children's Centers in Foothill City comments: 

"We (i.e., the professionals in education, health and welfare: 
teachers, social workers, etc.) just weren't conventional. We in 
the Children's Centers are still looked down on by city college 
teachers. We're lowest in the pecking order; the high school looks 
down on elementary and elementary looks down on preschool "• 

The Children's Centers in Foothill City are irrevocably bound up in the 
political, social and economic currents which flow through the community and 
control the decision-making apparatus of the school system. Superintendents 
often have their own 'pet peeves' and causes which tend to influence de- 
cisions of the board. The contemporary emphasis in American society on 
public relations is as strong in Foothill C ty as in other communities, but 
the Children's Centers program has different meanings for different groups. 
While the administration tends to perceive it as a social service, the 
teachers perceive it as an educational service. The latter have long been 
and continue to be active in interpreting the role of the centers, and of 
good child care programs to the community through membership in community 
organizations. 



Size and Physical Facilities 

Enrollment at Hill Street Children's Center has fluctuated widely over 
the years in response to external conditions. In the beginnihg, the center 
was full and 'carried' the other centers. With the closing of the street, 
the opening of the freeway, the population movement to outlying areas and 
the series of financial crises in which the Children's Centers, until 1965* 
found themselves, enrollment soared and dipped with the dizzying irregularity 
of a carnival roller coaster. The fear of impending extinction which hung 
over all Children's Centers from their inception until 1957 * when removal 
of the termination date was accomplished by legislation, was felt even more 
strongly by Hill Street, whose marginality was increased by its bankruptcy 
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in the enrollment economy \jj . The Board of Education would remind the 
center "You are the little nursery. One of the centers will be closed and 

you know which one that will be 11 * 

The strategy which the center developed to cope with the unpredictable 
drops in enrollment involved the 'borrowing 1 of kinder gar tners from the ex- 
tended-day program in the adjacent elementary school. Although operation of 
the two units, -- elementary school and chi Idren's center -- are separate 
and distinct, they exchange services when the benfits are mutual. 

Only recently have the Children's Centers been able to breathe easily 
financially and now that the long-awaited day has arrived, Hill Street will 
most likely become a victim of progress. The topography of Foothill City 
has changed; the housing in the area is being torn out and the interesting 
people are gone. Three new centers are to be constructed with state funds, 
several in outlying areas which heretofore had been considered too wel 1 off 
to need them. Hill Street will most likely be moved to a former adult ed- 
ucation center on the main highway, for three reasons: 1) the property is 

already owned by the school district, 2) parking facilities are aval liable, 
and 3) access is convenient. The proposed location and the facilities for 
extended day care are felt to be greatly superior to those of the present 

site. 



Small size, in terms of both enrollment and physical plant, has clear y 
been both a blessing and a curse for Hill Street. Since Hill Street was one 
of the smallest public centers, along both dimensions, in which we observe , 
it appeared that its size was at least in part responsible for the quality 
of program, making possible the strongly individualized chi Id -oriented teacher 
behavior patterns which were exhibited. The teacher-child y e 

Foothill City Board of Education 18/ has been maintained consistently over 



17 Marginal programs in the California public school system tend to 
suffer from the 'enrollment economy' to which Burton Clark refers in ms 
analysis of adult education (Clark, 1958). A drop in enrollment of students 
means loss of state funds based on average daily attendance. Those courses 
or programs which do not draw enough attendees are the first to be removed from 
the list of applicants clamoring for funds. In recent years the drop in 
enrollment at Hill Street has been a constant source of anxiety, since a 
center which cannot justify its existence in attendance figures, on vrfiich state 

aid is calculated, is in real jeopardy. 
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the years and presently provides a proportion of better than i to 10: at 

an a™ 7-, r Hl '" Street had a " enrollment of 60 children with 

clud^no ?h P d h )I f te " dance of fif ‘y 12/, and a staff of six teachers, in- 
eluding the head teachers whose job performance includes working with the 

swee ha n s W be e LL eq - ,r H d ’ •f C °7 Hn » *° her d * a «=retion. NevertheUss thecal 
program^ b ’"adequate due in part to the expanded extended day care 



i J^'r* very cramped - the bed (cots for rest period) situation 
is terrible. They (the Board of Education) are going to add on to 

bUt f "?* 0Ur V‘ bacause ’* was poorly built to begin 

with, it wi 1 1 iicivc to oo replaced". 3 

Everything is, of course, relative and in many urban ghetto settinas Hill 

l>3» £ 9 fter JU1ce teachers have their own group for an activity 

room for ^ «“ be “ USe «" d ^ a 

apparent *o'*he°observer?* t Because* < staffing* e scheduTing C of 0 act?v?t 1 es t and 

f ' eXib,e ' tra ^’ ^patterns and progral ^V^ 

and orouHn n y ' are 9 * ven as much freedom of movement as possible 

and grouping is flexible} while children know who "their" teacher is 

r:i! ‘ ake ‘ UrnS f " du «<* a "d responsibilities, and chi f£en Jy move 

foraall! &&DA , = not, ' lcr t rs long os n teacher is on duty there. Groups are 

formally separated on.y for lunch and rest. 

link fence^is ?! n< ^!, C *" ter ' =° ver ? d w,th as P ha,t a " d surrounded by a chain- 
made of chiid-si 2 ed hnupc * liT 9 r oups (i.e., doll corner, a 'locomotive' 



19 ^ . 

Present enrollment is between fifty and fifty-five children. 
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Although the overall shape and size of the yard was a chance factor, dictated 
by the space the elementary school could provi the head teacher had ex- 
ercised her skill in judging the children's nee-s by arranging equipment in 
the yard as she saw fit. As head teacher, Mrs. S. has the autonomy to plan 
arrangement of equipment and may request from the district whatever she 
feel' is required; the likelihood of getting it, however, on an already 
tight budget is another matter. Her husband built a number of pieces of 
play apparatus himself, including the train. Mrs. S. has found from long 
experience that this is often the most effective way to get new equipment: 
"You can get things repaired but it's hard to get new things". 

Teachers at Hill Street were rated by our observers as teaching an 
unusually high number of lessons in awe and wonder. A staff oriented to 
children's needs for this sort of learning is supported by the physical en- 
vironment. The center shares with the elementary school a small fenced-in 
area known as 'the jungle', an unused, locked-up area to which the child care 
staff has a key. The head teacher described its unusual nature: 

"There are trees and tall bushes, fallen leaves on the ground 
and places to climb. Often the children find dead birds and insects 
in there. It gives them a great opportunity to explore". 

The physical resources within the center are broadened by a program 
rich in such varied experiences as walks to the library, the river, the park, 
sta *’ on * stores, and so forth 20/. Mrs. S's. expectations for the 
children are for them "to receive as many experiences as possible, to ex- 
plore completely the world around us". 



Staff Qualifications and Commitment 

To the extent that day care facilities in Foothill City compete among 
themselves, the competition tends to be less for clientele than for staff. 
This fact has resulted in a type of running educational gamble over the 
years, with the players being continually required to up the ante to stay 
in the game. The principal bettors have been the Children's Centers and 
the Foothill City Day Nursery, the long-established charitable agency 
described in the previous chapter 21/. To meet the challenge posed by the 



Field trips away from the center were unusual occurrences in many 
of the programs in which we observed. 

21 

In the opinion of one informed observer, the involvement of many 
affluent and influential community members with Foothill City Day Nursery pre- 
cluded the passage of a tax over-ride, which would have made the Children's 
Centers wealthier than the day nursery: "The 9oard (of Education) would never 
have permitted this". 
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existence of the day nursery, a former director pointed out the Children's 
Centers 'had to be good'. 

The odds on acquiring qualified staff favor the Children's Centers, 
since their salaries, though lower than in public elementary schools 22/, 
are higher than in private nursery schools. They are thus a logical place 
for teachers to begin after completing the necessary training — especially 
teachers who seek continued training, since this is required, and in part 
provided, by the school district. In her role as head teacher Mrs. Sis 
expected to conduct in-service training and plan for special workshops. 
After twenty-five years at Hill Street and a number of years of elementary 
teaching before that, she herself continues to take course work to keep up 
with the latest developments in early childhood education. In response to 
our question as to whether her attitudes had changed over the years, she 
repl i ed : 



"Ch, definitely. Early childhood education is really becoming 
an important field — concepts are changing. It's through my school 
courses and orofessional contacts that I keep up with this change. In 
addition, I read a great deal". 

Although all hiring and firing of teachers is done through the Board 
of Education, the head teacher is responsible for developing a staff which 
can function effectively both individually and as a group. V/hile Mrs. S. 
feels she has a good staff at present, qualified by training, experience, 
and personality to work well with children and each other, she knows on the 
basis of past experience that teachers may be assigned elsewhere at any time. 
Some, those whose commitment to the children is deeper than to the salary, 
choose to stay — but these are few. Mrs. S. feels that the Children's Centers 
are too often considered a stepping stone to the status and salaries that are 
offered in the elementary schools, and she considers upgrading in both areas 
to be of pressing need in the district. While the Foothill City Teachers 
Association assists the teachers in Children's Centers in getting pay 
increments 2 3 / , it still tends to 'look down' on them professionally, 

22 — " 

Children's Center teachers earn the same annual income as their 
elementary counterparts, but they have only one month's vacation and work a 
longer day. 

23 

Foothill City Teachers Association, in which membership costs each 
teacher $65*00 to $75*00 yearly in out-of-pocket dues, brings pressure to bear 
on the Board of Education to achieve higher teacher salaries. Their help is 
essential to Children's Center oersonnel: 'We're marginal, not part of the 
school system, and we need some one to back us", hill Street teachers also 
belong to the California Teachers Association, which lobbies in the state 
legislature through a special provision for the Children's Centers. Mrs. S. 
also pays yearly membership fees in the Southern California Association for the 
Education of Young Children and the Association for Childhood Education 
International • 
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according to Mrs. S. It is from the Southern California Association for the 
Education of Young Children that the Children's Centers teachers receive the 
most guidance in teaching theory and practice. 

Not only do some teachers leave as they complete requirements for an 
elementary credential, others are assigned to the Center only on a substitute 
basis, subject to transfer at any time. Some teachers remain substitutes by 
choice; although they are entitled to no health insurance, retirement benefits, 
or paid vacations while in this status, they can choose to take their summers 
off and/or work shorter hours. A center like Hill Street which has un- 
certain enrollment is likely to be staffed largely with substitute personnel, 
to avoid excessive commitments by the school district. At the time of our 
observational study Hill Street had only two teachers assigned on a permanent 
basis. 



The personal and professional competence of the head teacher may be 
the most important single factor determining quality of a Children's Center 
and Hill Street benefits from both the skill and devotion of Mrs. S. One 
reason for the maintenance of a smooth -running program would appear to be 
the fact that the head teacher perceives this to be her main job function. 

Both in conception and performance, her role involves total involvement in 
center activities, including staff, children and parents. Her position is 
an omnibus one in which she has begun to feel inadequate, due to the number 
of functions she is expected to perform; the indications are that not her 
competence but her physical ability to cope may be flagging due to the enormity 
of the task. In addition to actual work with the children^ she works closely 
with teachers, relieving them when necessary and conducting regular staff 
meetings 2k/; she supervises non-teaching staff and the requisitioning of 



^ »/e have meetings often and I tell them things constantly — I ask 
them for lesson plans. Sometimes I have to do this too often; there are not 
enough teachers who take the initiative to do things on their own. Right 
now we're planning our summer program — every one (not only in Foothill City 
but other communities) is pressing hard on these summer plans to avoid riots. 
We're having a workshop here Saturday for all the teachers — I've been 
working day and night getting ready for that". 



supplies as well as maintenance of equipment; she formulates program 
and time-scheduling, sets up workshops and supervises in-service training; 
she does all the book work of the center and handles admission of each child; 

and she works closely with parents, both in group meetings and ifi day-to-day 
contacts 26/. 3 77 

The job of Mrs, S. is thus the equivalent of a combination owner - 
director and head teacher in a private school, as well as employee of an 
organization to idiich she must justify her decisions and whose decisions 
she, in turn, must carry out. When asked her definition of a good head 
teacher, she commented: 

"She has to be able to work with people -- and to be patient, 
calm, and collected. I'm given too much to do. I have to take work 



. ^ ® ne Mrs. S's biggest headaches is wresting from the budget - 
conscious school district the necessary food supplies. During the course 
of the interview she was obliged to take up arms -- via the telephone — in 
pursuit of sugar, irfiich had not been forthcoming from the main office for 
a month and a half: "I don't see why, with as much money as we have, we can*t 
have sugar. Often I have to buy things out of my own pocket. We had a 
stock of tuna we d built up over the months; they (district officials) came 
and took it to give to one of the other centers". Hill Street is in a 
highly marginal position in relation to these other centers -- a "poor relation 
in the Foothill City Children's Center family — because it cannot consistently 
produce a full enrollment and must 'borrow' children from other centers. 

26 

. MI s * e them everyday; they come in and talk to me after work. If 
this helps, I'm glad - I enjoy it". Mrs. S. sees her work with parents as 

one of her most important duties and encourages them to take an active interest 
in the program. 

Friction between parents and Children's Centers occasionally develops, 
primarily over fee policy and center hours, and the head teacher must bear 
tne Durden when such feelings of antagonism occur. There is a frequent tend- 
ency toward parental tardiness with respect to both matters; notes Mrs. S. 

■With parents as well as children, you must be firm, or they will take ad- 
vantage of the situation. You must set limits — rules about how earl* a 
child may come in, or how late he can stay". Further, parents are not'afways 
eager to report raises in salary; when Mrs. S. discovers discrepancies and 
has to raise the fee accordingly, parents seldom react with enthusiasm. 



home at night. Sometimes I work a twelve hour day; other days I'm 
here until 7 o'clock at night. It's mostly paper work. It's really 
hard if your staff doesn't carry the ball. The housekeeper's job is 
terribly demanding -- we really need two housekeepers, an assistant 
for the cook, and someone to do clerical work". 

It is not only herself and the housekeeper for whom she sees unmet 
needs, but the teachers. Although she is not convinced that high standards 
for academic preparation mean better teachers ('foothill City had one of 
the finest head teachers I've ever known who didn't have these course re- 
quirements") she would hate to see qualification requirements lowered 
because: 



'We need better salaries 27/. Non -credential led teachers get 
only one month off -- they get so exhausted. They work an eicjit-hour 
day and still have lesson plans to prepare. We should have six 
hours of teaching and two hours to prepare our work". 

Because the head teacher and teacher role concept in the Hill Street Children's 
Center makes such complex demands, far greater than that of a custodial 
or adult -oriented one, on staff, they carry a burden not easily recognized 
by the casual observer, many of whom consistently refer to the 'baby- 
sitting' function of public 'child care' centers. The value system of the 
Children's Centers in California, of which Hill Street is an outstanding 
example, has always been founded on the concept of group care for young 
children as a learning experience. Mrs. S. is a pioneer of the old school 
whose commitment reaches above and beyond what might seem to be the call 
of reasonable duty. 



Foothill City Center, Looks to the Future 
New Dimensions of Child Care 

The coming of new compensatory education programs, such as Head Start, 
has brought a marked change in the attitudes of school districts regarding 
preschool programs. The goals and methods of the Children's Centers and Head 
Start are in many ways similar. When a new director of Children's Centers 
was appointed in Foothill City recently, it seemed appropriate that adminis- 
tration of the two programs be combined and that a man be chosen to direct 
them. 



27 

' Teacher qualification evidenced by units of course work is the 
simplest means of justifying salary increases to the Board of Education. 
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The early educators in Foothill City were not a group of feminists out 
to champion women's rights, but an aggressive unconventional group of pioneers 
who just happened to be predominantly female, in a field which has been 
tradi tional \y 9 and unfortunately, a matriarchy* The former director of 
Children's Centers in Foothill City welcomed the recent appointment of a 
male director with enthusiasm: 

'We aren't like little old ladies, afraid of male competition* 

V/e want what's best for children* His being a former principal gives 
him an insight into the working of things, both with respect to the 
children and the administration* He knows the channels, the subtle 
things to do, the indirect way -- and the money that's going to be 
avai lable"* 

The preoccupation with early childhood education precipitated by * 
programs such as Head Start has aroused Foothill City, as at no time since 
the wartime crisis of the early 19^*0 1 s, to the need for innovative approaches* 

The concern now, as before, is to attract people with both administrative 
and teaching experience, professionals who will be included at the decision- 
making level* The appointment of a former elementary school principal to 
the position of director reflects, on one hand, the recognition that there 
is need for the involvement of competent, experienced, and dedicated male 
personnel in a field once the almost exclusive dominion of women* On the 
other hand, it emphasizes a growing trend towards the coordination of elemen*» 
tary and preschool programs in the public school system* 

Mr* A* brings experience as a teacher, social worker and administrator 
to his position as Supervisor of Early Childhood Education programs in Foot- 
hill City* While other supervisors in the district are primarily administrators 
rather than curriculum specialists, Mr* A's position is more comparable to 
that of elementary principal in his responsibility for program supervision* 

Because he is new to the specialized field of early childhood education, a 
highly skilled Head Teacher on leave from her post in one of the Foothill City 
Children's Centers has been assigned to work with Mr* A* in a consulting capacity* 
She also provides a liaison with head teachers like Mrs* S* in the individual 
centers, who have known and respected her professional abilities for a number 
of years* 

Upgrading teacher qualifications is one of Mr* A's active concerns# 

The district expects Children's Center teachers to work towards the elementary 
credential, given impetus by a salary incentive plan* Teachers are encouraged 
to shariat work and in meetings, ideas from courses they've taken* Mr* A* 
meets regularly with Children's Centers head teachers and, separately, with 
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a group made up of one teacher from each Head Start site, acting as a site 
delegate 28/. Wage scales are a constant source of concern: "We keep 

working toward salary increases". 

While the organizational structure provides a number of advantages to 
personnel, there are some dysfunctions in the system The career ladder for 
Children's Center staff ends abruptly with the position of head teacher. 

Mrs. S., who has taught at Hill Street for over twenty-five years, the last 
eight years in the position of head teacher , has reached the top level on 
the salary increment scale which is geared to number of units of course 
work completed. Although her experience and responsibility continue to 
increase, her position and salary remain fixed. The only options left open 
to upwardly mobile Children's Center personnel are to move into elementary 
teaching or to become supervisors in other districts. 

As in the beginning of programs for early childhood education in 
Foothill City, the present-day priorities establish professional growth of 
teachers as the most important factor. Curriculum improvement is a close 
second, while improvement of facilities is rated third in order of importance 29/. 
While Hr. A. acknowledges overcrowding to be a deterrent to program quality, 
he does not feel that physical appearance or a large amount of space per se 
improves care to any measurable degree. 

Foothill City, past, present and probably future, offers an example of 
a school district in which concern for early childhood education was im- 
plemented (in WPA nurseries) before Children's Centers were begun, received 
ongoing support from some elementary school teachers and administrators 
philosophically committed to the importance of active learning in the early 
years, and continues to be effectively demonstrated in programs like Hill 
Street Children's Center. Not all districts have provided these advantages. 

But in a few, of which Los Altos, described below, will serve as our example, 
determined and skillful leadership by one or a few Children's Center 
personnel have converted people in power to the cause, with excellence of 
program the result. 



28 Head Start teachers must qualify for the Children's Center Permit 
for initial employment, and are encouraged to work toward the credential. The 
salary scale for Head Start and Children's Center teachers is the same, but 
Head Start teachers have a shorter work day. In Los Angeles bounty no Head 
Start programs offer full day care. 

^ This assessment of needs is an inversion of that made by private 
owners who often consider quality of physical facilities as a first priority. 
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Effective Personal Leadership in Public Day Care : 

The Case of Los Altos 



“I would love to teach there* The director is growth -oriented. 
It*s her view of things and people; she sees and nurtures growth, not 
in a big -ugly another sort of way. She's used the capacities and 
unique abilities of her staff effectively. • • even the cook is in- 
volved with the kids! " 

—Field notes, Observational Study of Oay Care 



Children's Centers in California vary considerably in quality. Centers 
within a school district may differ, often as a result of chance factors; even 
more notably, some districts may be characterized by generally mediocre 
programs, while others offer nearly consistent excellence. In Southern 
California there are several smaller districts in which a director of unusual 
competence, holding her position over many years, has succeeded in establishing 
outstanding programs throughout the district. 

In the Los Altos school district the Children's Centers' director, 

Mrs. J., has been director since the program began. There are three centers 
in the district, and she maintains her office in one of them, Meadowbrook, 
vAiere she can be in close continual contact with children and teachers and 
parents, as well as school district administrators. Meadowbrook was one of 
the first public centers to be established in California, at the same point 
in time at which Hill Street Childrens Center also opened* 

Before the present building — constructed in 1943 on school property 
according to the standard master plan — was erected, Mrs. J. and her staff 
conducted a program for two hundred and fifty children of working mothers in 
a dance hall, and later accommodated another one hundred and fifty in a 
church. "There were absolutely no facilities at the time’’, she recalls, 
and the haste with which the present building was constructed during wartime 
with scarce, ersatz materials has contributed to its present obsolescence. 

The inadequacy of the physical plant has not been a serious detorrent; the 
strength of a good program implemented by a highly -qualified staff has out- 
weighed structural defects 30/. 



10 

me outdoor yard compensates strongly for inadequacies in the building. 
It is unusual in its incorporation of a targe grassy area, where children paint 
or gather on the grass for stories away from the churning activity of 
bicycle riders beyond them. The area immediately behind the building provides 
asphalt and sand areas, the asphalt for wheel toys and group games, the sand 
for digging and to cushion the ground beneath swings and climbing apparatus* 
These activity areas have not been divided by fences, thereby providing 
greater flexibility and freedom of movement; the paved sections provide clear 
pathways between them. The natural cover offers a pleasurable respite from 

the sea of asphalt which extends beyond the chain-link fence to the elementary 
school beyond. 7 
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Since the beginning of her commitment to the Children's Centers, which 
began over twenty-five years ago and was preceded by professional training 
and experience in elementary education. Mr 5 J. has always perceived the care 
of young children as primarily an educational rather than a social welfare 
function, in spite of the fact that she works with children and families 
who experience many socio-economic difficulties. She feels that this phi- 
losophy about children arid child care, which she shares with her colleagues 
has been the main reason for the retention of the public Children's Centers 
in California: "People wanted good education, not merely custodial care, 

for children, and this program was a part of the Department of Education". 

Mrs. J. feels that a social work emphasis would have been less acceptable 
to the legislature in California: 

"If you stop and think, where would you want , your child? You would 
want him in a place where he would gain learning and understanding. 

I feel that educators have more real compassion for children than 
social workers who are mainly concerned with peoples' problems". 



Mrs. J. saw, very early and very clearly, the goal toward which she 
has worked steadily over the years: a sound educationally-oriented pro- 
gram, which necessitated the presence of a wel 1 -qualified staff in terms 
of training and experience in early childhood education Jl/. She realized 
that to achieve this goal it would be necessary for her to convince the 
school district of the need for a competitive salary and benef i t schedul e for 
Los Altos Children's Center teachers. While day care has been the step- 
child of the public educational system in some districts, this has not 
been the case in Los Altos, "primarily, I suppose", Mrs. J. observes, 

"because I'm a busy-body. I've actively contacted everyone in the school 
system who might ever have any contact with the Children's Center program". 

In addition Mrs. J. saw the importance of achieving the support of 
state legislators, who were for the most part far removed from the field 
in knowledge and interest. Early in her career as director in Los Altos, 
when Lanham Act funds were withdrawn, she extended an invitation to a 
legislator from the district to come to the center and observe the program; 
during his visit she explained the program and its goals in detail. Later 
she discovered that he had gone over to the elementary school grounds adjacent 
to the center "to see if we were really doing the sort of things I had told 
him about. He- evidently decided that we were and was tremendously impressed". 



^ The preschool experience is the most important thing for a child's 
uture success. Good teachers need to have more knowledge and more sensi- 
tivity with preschool children than at any other age". Mrs. J's convictions, 
held from the beginning of her long career, are now more widely recognized 
by the larger society with the advent of Head Start and compensatory ed- 
ucation programs for young children. 
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He came to a parents' meeting, at which he had been invited to speak by 
Mrs# J • , and then returned to the legislature where he vigorously backed 
the Children's Center program and came to be known as the 'father of the 
Children's Centers'. 

Interpretive activities such as these on the part of day care 
administrators, accompanied by parental urging, have historically kept 
the. center before the public eye in California, particularly in the 
legislature from which all monetary blessings flow. The role which 
communication has played in the survival and continued improvement of 
public child care is clearly illustrated by Mrs. J's activities in in- 
terpreting to the community the value and the needs of good child care 
program. 

The program which we observed twenty years after that earlier, more 
crucial visit gave abundant evidence of the qualities which had apparently 
inspired the legislator's total commitment. The role concept expressed 
by one of the teachers eloquently describes the climate of the center: 

"My hopes for each child are that he can take something home worth 
remembering each day -- not just a picture he has drawn but an experience 
to be cherished". The attitudes of this teacher were shared by the state- 
ments of the three other teachers interviewed; they indicated a high degree 
of consistency in their feelings about children and the experiences good 
day care should provide. Further, their attitudes were clearly reflected 
in their observed behavior. Strongly child-oriented, their behavior conveyed 
affection and at the same time set firm limits which respected the feelings 
of the child, a teacher manner which 'lets him know somebody cares'. While 
program tempo was relaxed, teachers were active in encouraging development 
of verbal skills and intellectual learning. 

The unusual combination of flexible, chi Id -oriented program and 
high frequency of learning experiences demands a staff possessing equally 
unusual qualifications. Those of Miss L, teacher of the 3's and 4's, 
demonstrate the high degree of staff competence which Mrs. J's long-range 
plan has yielded. Twenty-five years of age, she had taught at Los Altos 
for two and half years, and had had two years of experience in another 
Children's Center. Her background in formal training exhibited a formidable 
array of course work: Five and one-half years of college including a 6. A. 

in education and a minor in art, a General Elementary and Primary credential, 
and additional courses in early childhood education and curriculum planning. 
Her ultimate plan was to acquire a credential in early childhood education 
if and when it is offered in the state of California. 

Typically one might expect a teacher like Miss L. to move on to a 
more highly paid job in the school system. It is likely that this would be 
the case in most districts, including Foothill City. As in Foothill City, 
Children's Center teachers in Los Altos earn the same annual salary as 
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